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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Note: Hie editor is not responsible for opinions expressed in this department. All communica- 
tions most be accompanied by the name and address of the writer. 

RECRUITING METHODS OF ONE ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION 

Dear Editor: Inasmuch as the Red Cross Nursing service is making a drive to 
obtain the enrollment for active service of 5000 registered nurses before June 1st, 
it seems to me to be the duty of every member of the American Nurses' Association 
to assist in every possible way, if we are to achieve the result asked for. The 
Alumnae Association of St. Luke's Hospital Training School for Nurses, New 
York, has formed a committee which has circularized every graduate of the school 
who is not at present in active service. A copy of the letter follows. The result 
has been that every graduate nurse in that Alumnae Association is putting herself 
on record, either to enroll or to give her reasons why this is not possible. From 
the replies, we find that a number have applied for enrollment, signifying their 
readiness to report on June 1st, while others are willing to give emergency 
service locally if called upon to do so. This plan has the merit of simplicity and 
practicability, and I believe it would commend itself to other alumnae associations. 
"My dear Miss : 

"A personal appeal has been made to all superintendents of nurses through- 
out the country to assist in increasing the enrollment of nurses in the Red Cross 
Service for duty in Europe or the cantonments. The Surgeon General has asked 
for a supply of 5000 nurses by June 1st, for the Army alone, and has estimated 
that probably not far from 30,000 additional will be needed by January 1, 1919. In 
response to this urgent request, a meeting was called consisting of the com- 
mittees of the Alumnae Association together with other Red Cross representa- 
tives to determine how to make known this appeal to the graduates of St. Luke's 
who are not enrolled in the Red Cross. After due consideration it was decided 
by the members of the meeting that our nurses who are free to respond to this 
call for assistance, should do so by June 1st, or later, if more time is needed to 
arrange their affairs. Each school is asked to organize units of 5 or 10 nurses or 
even less or several such units. It has been promised whenever possible these 
units will be kept intact. It was the pleasure of the meeting that I ask if you 
are in a position to enlist. Even though it is impossible for you to join the 
Service, I will be grateful to you for a reply to this letter. If you decide to en- 
roll, I will be glad to send you the application form or any further information 
you desire." 

This letter was signed by the Superintendent of Nurses, Mrs. Bath. 

New York A. M. H. 

LETTERS FROM NURSES IN FOREIGN SERVICE 
I. 
Dear Editor: Thank you so very much for the copy of the Journal you are 
sending us. While a number of the nurses receive their own copies, I am very 
glad to have this extra copy for their sitting room. We need the Journal over 
here, especially to keep us informed of nursing affairs in the States and also 
we learn a great deal from it of the other Base Hospital Units in France that 
we wouldn't otherwise know. There is always much discussion of the most re- 
cent news after it has arrived. It is a miserable, cold, wet day with steady rain 
and sleet. The nurses are paddling about in rubber boots and rain coats and 
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rain hats, or wool caps, and knitted wristlets are keeping their heads and hands 
warm. We had several weeks of lovely sunny weather but had to expect this 
new touch of winter we are told. I am sure we have not had half as bad a winter 
as you have had at home. I know we have had far more sympathy than we 
deserved, for we have managed beautifully and have all kept remarkably well. 
I just wish I could tell you what a wonderful group of women I have with me. 
Their spirit is splendid, and their work, their conduct, their whole service has 
been all that possibly could be desired. They all deserve haloes, they are all 
such good sports. The "mention" I got was not for any bravery or anything I 
did, but just a recognition of the splendid gift of the whole group. 

J. C. S. 

II. 

Dear Editor: We are fairly well established and have been quite busy tak- 
ing care of American soldiers since the first of November. We have five hos- 
pitals with a bed capacity of two thousand, but so far have had not more than 
six hundred patients at any one time. Our situation is most charming, and we 
are comfortably housed and well fed at the present time. The Y. W. C. A. has 
just established a reading room for our nurses and those of No. 23, who are 
in this same town. 

France B. L. H. 

III. 

Dear Editor: We very much appreciate all home news and, needless to say, 
we are particularly interested in news of the nursing world. These are, of 
course, strenuous days for everyone, and especially so, I can imagine, for the 
nurses at home. I sincerely trust that our profession may be able to meet its 
obligation and opportunities at this time of international need. Our hospital is 
not as busy as it will be, but we are having busy days nevertheless. Many of 
the nurses have had valuable and interesting experiences, both at the Clearing 
Stations and among refugee children. 

France E. A. McL. 

IV. 

Dear Editor: We are on a high bluff on the water side, and when it blows 
there is nothing like it on earth anywhere ; if we ventured near the cliff we 
would be blown to sea. We are now nicely situated in little brown huts, but 
early in the winter the nurses from another hospital were in tents between us 
and the sea, or rather the edge of the cliff. One frightfully stormy night the 
wind, in a terrific gale, blew all the tents down in an instant, and clothes went 
flying all over, many going over the cliff into the sea. Since then the huts have 
been built and all nurses are well protected from such a catastrophe. Just at 
present we are rather quiet, having only about 900 patients, half our capacity. 
It is a relief for a time and we are getting in vacations as fast as possible. It 
is far harder, though, to run a hospital like this when the work is light than 
when it is heavy; everyone lets down and the morale is not so good. The quiet 
times are the test times. The winter has not been as bad as we expected. To be 
sure it has been extremely cold at times, but it is not the cold but the dampness 
that gets into our bones, and we all have a cough, they say everyone in France 
has the same cough. On the whole the nurses have stood the test very well, the 
coarse food agreeing with them, although at times they would like some American 
products such as you are enjoying at home. We get discouraged, sometimes, won- 
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dering when the war will be over. We have been here eight months and it looks 
about the same as when we came. We all think the patience of the British re- 
markable after three years of it. This working together, British, Canadian and 
American, has been a wonderful experience and it has broadened the nurses' 
views a great deal. As Americans and as nurses we have much to learn by 
mingling with others. 

France M. D. 

V. 

Dear Editor: It is some time since I wrote to you, and sometimes I wonder 
if all our letters reach their destination. My mail has been coming very 
irregularly the last two months. I was transferred back to Paris the last of 
January to take charge of the work the Children's Bureau is developing here. 
I had a very interesting three months at Toul, we were so near the front it made 
things rather lively at times, particularly on bright moonlight nights when the 
"bosche" aviators came over to visit us. Just a few days before I left they were 
over about noon. We got so used to the bombarding we hardly paid any atten- 
tion to it. We have had two air raids here since I came back and every precau- 
tion is being taken to protect the city. It is very interesting to see how the his- 
toric buildings, statues, etc., are being covered with sand bags, and even cement 
walls. I think I told you that our plan at Toul was to develop traveling dis- 
pensaries to go out to the neighboring villages to care for the women and chil- 
dren. Before I left I helped to establish two of them. One was in a munition 
factory town and it was a great satisfaction to see how much the mothers ap- 
preciated what we were trying to do for their children and how cordially the 
two military doctors welcomed us and referred patients to us. The owner of 
the factory has become so interested in our work that he is putting up a building 
for us to use as a hospital and dispensary, so that in a very short time we expect 
to have a permanent staff located there. On New Year's Eve, just as we had 
finished, and our last patient had left the dispensary, a regiment of French 
soldiers came into town and stopped for their evening meal. I don't know how 
many miles they had marched, but they all seemed contented and happy as they 
crowded into the canteen, which we used for our dispensary, and prepared for 
their "sup." I shall never forget the picture which met our eyes as we left 
the building. It was a beautiful moonlight night and the ground was covered 
with snow. A camion 1 was standing at one side of the road with rows of stacked 
guns around it, and hundreds of soldiers in their blue uniforms were being served 
from the field kitchens with their bright fires and steaming kettles. When we 
returned the following Thursday, we found a note written in English pinned to 
one of the tables in the canteen, saying: "Thanks for the use of your canteen for 
my men. Hurrah for the American soldiers," and signed by one of the officers. 
Although a long way from home, we had a very pleasant Christmas. We had 
several trees, with toys and sweets for the children, and they all had such a 
good time we forgot our own Christmas in seeing them so happy. We are doing 
many interesting things and are developing the work for children all over 
France. Here in Paris we are trying to cooperate with the agencies which were 
active before the war and whose work has been handicapped because of lack of 
funds and workers. We are employing French infirmiers, not only to act as 
interpreters, but to train them, so that when the time comes for us to leave France, 
the work which we have been doing can be continued by the French. 

France M. T. P. 

1 A camion is a little dray or truck. 
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VI. 
Dear Editor: We have been so long over here, it seems like a lifetime; just 
nine months today since we sailed from New York City. We wonder and wonder 
when we shall ever get back home again. We are living now in two states of 
unrest; one is, Shall we be taken over by the American Forces when our year 
is up here, or shall we stay with the English? You know we are in charge of 
a big British hospital of 2000 beds. The other state is, When is Fritz going to 
begin his spring onslaught? We are hustling through vacations so as to be ready 
when the day comes. The whole thing is frightfully appalling, though we go on 
and on from day to day as though at home. In our time off duty we do about the 
same things, playing outdoor games and walking all over the country. Living 
conditions are excellent with us. We are quite used to sleeping on cots and 
crawling into sleeping bags and washing in the cold. We live in huts and they are 
extremely comfortable; at times when excessively cold and windy they are some- 
what draughty, and the water in one's pitcher may be frozen, but these things, 
after all, are little to worry about when one sees frozen feet and gangrenous 
toes on the men, who never whimper. We are fed quite well ; of course, we miss 
many things, but they were luxuries after all, such as much sugar and flour. Our 
ration bread is wonderfully good, though we shall be glad to see our own kind 
of bread once more, and be able to sugar everything to taste. The nurses are 
keeping well and, for the most part, happy and contented, though we all some- 
times long for home and hospital. Best wishes and congratulations on the 
way the nursing profession has handled the situation in America. 

M. A. 



LETTERS FROM NURSES IN HOME SERVICE 
I. 
Dear Editor: When orders came from Washington to take my oath of 
office and proceed without delay, I was quite thrilled. I knew I was going to a 
Base Hospital at a cantonment but hardly knew what that meant, as I had been 
busy with private nursing and had taken very little interest in the camp being 
built even so near Boston. I can never forget the cold, rainy day when another 
nurse and I left Boston for Camp Devens. Upon arriving at the station we 
met a third nurse from the same training school, and all three rode to the hos- 
pital in the same bus. It was a long rough ride, as the roads were very poor 
and the hospital at the farthest end of the camp. I knew I never should leave 
the nurses' quarters until the end of the war, but there was a marvelous change 
in the roads in a short time, and I found myself spending my "half-days" in 
Boston. Our orders read to report to the Commanding Officer, and our chief 
aim seemed to be to find him, regardless of what became of us next. We even 
talked to the driver about him as though he knew the Commanding Officer per- 
sonally. The hospital was under construction, nothing in running order, every- 
thing in more or less confusion. We bounded in upon Major Jones in anything 
but a military way, and as soon as we presented our order, we walked over to 
the nurses' quarters with corps men to carry our bags. As we entered, a head 
was peeking from nearly every room at one end of the corridor to see what the 
next nurse looked like. We all talked at once and one was as strange as an- 
other. Each chose her room in which there was a bed, all made, a chair and a 
table, and then we began to look around. To our happy surprise we found a 
kitchen and a coal fire in a real stove, but no heat in any other part of the place. 
It didn't take us long to take our chairs and hover around the stove, from then 



